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resented. In time of war, the direction of the
Horse Guards was handed over to the Govern-
ment ; but the transfer of authority was little
more than formal. Although the Commander-
in-Chief at the Horse Guards 'in 1854^ Lord
Hardinge} admitted that the final responsibility
for the conduct of the campaign rested upon the
Cabinet, there was a strong disinclination to take
orders from Government departments.
No central authority existed to control the
various sections which \vere concerned in one way
or another in the work of the army - the com-
missary department, the ordnance office, the
medical board, the victualling and transport
offices, etc. There was a Minister at War but
his duties were principally to keep an eye upon
expenditure, and he had little or no authority in
the actual organisation. The Minister of the
Colonies was also the ilinister at War, and on
him rested the direction of affairs. But in peace
his staff for army matters was small, and he had
few technical advisers, so that in war he was de-
pendent upon the various professional depart-
ments for guidance. A few months after the
outbreak of the Crimean War* the Government
decided that a Minister should devote his whole
time to war affairs, and the Duke of Newcastle
who had held the double post, was relieved of his
duties as Colonial Secretary. An effective War
Office, however, could not be brought into being
merely by making the Ministry of War a full-time
post, and the Duke of Newcastle found that the